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The Federation Program 


During the last two months, the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians has consoli- 
dated its position as the only broad representative organ- 
ization of technical employees in the country. We have 
tightened the organization and begun to carry out those 
economic goals that we have set for ourselves. Our im- 
mediate ends have been outlined in the following 3 point 
program. 

1. Immediate work or cash relief for technical men. 

2. An adequate public works program. 

3. Unemployment insurance. 

The reports from the chapters offer conclusive evidence 
of our successes in this first endeavor. 'We have won 
reinstatements; we have halted numerous lay-offs; wé 
have stopped discrimination, and definitely fixed our right 
to organize on C. W. A. jobs. 

With regard to the second two points, we are publish- 
ing in this issue a tentative statement of Principles for a 
Public Works Program, and an analysis of the two most 
discussed unemployment insurance bills. The Philadelphia 
and New York Chapters have endorsed the Workers’ 
Unemployment Insurance Bill H. R. 7598. 

+ * # 

The most recent action of the N. R. A. Code Authori- 
ties emphasizes again that we can expect nothing from 
graceful “co-operation” or reliance on the generosity of 
the employers. The original codes proposed by the 
American Institute of Architects and the American 
Society of Engineers specified wage provisions of 40 and 
50 cents an hour for technical men. Against these codes, 
the Federation has from the beginning vigorously pro- 
tested. Now these codes have been withdrawn. Em- 
boldened apparently by the recent sell-outs in the auto- 
mobile and steel industries, the employer groups repre- 
sented by the A.I.A. and the A.S.C.E. have eliminated 
from the new versions of the Code any reference at all 
to wage scales for technicians. Furthermore, there will 
be no rehearing on the Code. It will go directly to the 
President for his signature. 

The result can hardly surprise those who have fol- 
lowed the course of other N. R. A. codes in the major 
industries. As in these other industries final responsibility 
for decent wages rests on the employees themselves. Col- 
lective bargainining between ourselves and the employers 
alone determines the result. Our weapon is our col- 
lective and organized strength. 
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Labor on the Move 
From the N. Y. Times of May 14: 


“Nation wide labor unrest, marked by strikes in many 


industries, indicates to observers here that another mass 
movement for organization is under way. 
ment is not concerned primarily with organization under 
the American Federation of Labor . 
pahsis is on united action through common effort.” 
“The impulse to this movement is the disappointment 
of labor with the working out of Section 7-A of the 
Recovery Act and disillusionment with the results of the 
President’s automobile settlement of March 25.” 


yee DD 


This move-— 


. . but its chief em-— 


Editor’s Note:—It was of this settlement that Wil- 


liam Green, President of the American Federatio 
of Labor, said, N. Y. Times, March 25, 

“Tt is a great step forward for the automobile 
workers. For the first time in the history of the auto- 
mobile industry the right to organize has been conceded 
and collective bargaining is assured through repre 
sentatives chosen by the employees...” He went on; 
“The President dominated the whole conference. It 
was his hand that led us all the way through.” 

Actually the settlement guarantees recognition of 
company unions and nothing else. The American 
workers have become aware of it. The whole pro 
cedure, this betrayal of their interests by the A. F. of 
L. top leadership is known in trade union parlance a 
a “sell-out.” 


The Times continues: 


“Violence has flared up in many areas. Several da 
ago two Negro ore miners on picket duty in Alabama 
were killed by deputy sheriffs .. . In Harlan County, 
Ky., sheriffs refused union oficers permission to set foo! 
on Harlan soil. 

“Having now become suspicious of government agencies 
as a medium for the adjustment of disputes, large groups 
of industrial workers are organizing strikes and remaining 
aloof from labor boards in the belief that they can gaifl 
their point only by use of their economic weapon. 

“To organized labor the automobile settlement ha 
meant legalizing of the company union. To the em 
ployers it has meant opportunity to establish works cou 
cils with proportional representation by all groups. 

“At one of these “councils” company union and trade 
union spokesmen were brought together for the firs 
time, 

“The Company union officers reported on matters sud 
as baseball games, dances and drinking water adequacy 
while the union group discussed wages, conditions of em 
ployment and methods of redressing grievances.” 

N. Y. Times, May 3. “JOHNSON PLANS NE 
DRIVE TO RENEW INTEREST IN N.R.A. NO 
TO RELY ON PENALTIES, HE TELLS CHA 
BER GROUP PUBLIC INTEREST MUST B 
STIRRED AGAIN.” 

But these men that are employed in factories and mine 
are striking against the crass violation of all those prom 
ises that at the beginning of the N. R. A. were made # 
them. Does Johnson think that MORE promises ¢é 
serve as a substitute for real action on the Americ 
workers’ behalf? 


FASCISM - 11S ALL DONE WITH MIRRORS 


pS By MURRAY GODWIN 


[J remember turning out an editorial sometime 
ing the first half of 1925 in which the engineer 
s pictured as destined to direct our modern 
jal economy. He was admirably fitted for the 
, I said, because though his status was profes- 
al and his function cumulatively important, he 
d always remain the worker at heart. 
e publication for which I wrote this edi- 
] was not one devoted to industrial democra- 
. It was, on the contrary, the official organ of 
Ford Motor Company, Ford News. By a 
nbination of logic and chance I had been trans- 
| d to the publication, early in 1925, after two 
: in the department of tool supply at High- 
Park. 


June, 1927, the 15-millionth Model T rolled 
ie line and the focal center of Ford effort 
: ted to preparation for producing the new 
del A. Engineers were taken on in platoons, 
| in the midst of the rush and roar I gave lit- 
erent attention to the fact that old and 


| aS 


ed technological executives were being elimi- 
d to lighten the payrolls. Once Model A 
in production, however, the engineers who 
been taken on in such numbers began to be 


din droves. You could hardly fail to notice 


 unceremonious “liquidation” of the Ford 
eering force took on more significance in my 
bout a year later. I had jumped the in- 
al writing job and was producing advertis- 
py for a Detroit agency at an advance of 
week over what Ford had been paying for 
tices. One of our accounts was that of a 
Sharmaceutical manufacturer. In the proc- 
ting familiar with the products of this 
I had it forcefully impressed on me that 
al profession was losing its traditional 
_ Fullfledged medical graduates, who once 
fave hung out individual shingles and built 
tices of their own, had been hired by our 
innumbers. Humble, in white aprons, they 
laboratory production equipment eight 
ly. For this they received $125 each 
—tess than half of what I was drawing— 
med quite contented with their lot. 

‘market crash of 1929 sent me scurrying to 
fork with both eyes open for a job. Pres- 
1 found one, editing a popular scientific 


publication; and presently, pursuing the course of 
my new duties, I came in contact with further 
evidence of the degradation of the professions. 
The publishing firm which employed me pro- 
duced about a dozen magazines of widely differ- 
ent types, and for covers and illustrations it had 
available hardly less than a score of artists. These 
chaps were bunched in a single enclosure toward 
the rear of the company’s office area, and there 
they fabricated, to order, the compositions speci- 
fied by the editorial production personnel, receiv- 
ing for their work the astonishing miserable sum 
of $25 or $30 weekly apiece. 

The fact was, it appeared, that technolo- 
gists either were socially passive or, if active, 
were supporters of one or the other of the 
two main forces struggling for the mastery. 
Worse, the socially ‘‘passive’ ones were only 
too often found working for the forces 
of reaction. Undoubtedly, there was a neu- 
tral line between the poles of every magnet; 
but did I ever observe a metal particle 
placed there which exerted a force of its own 
comparable to that exerted by either of the poles 
themselves ? 

Here was physical illustration of a problem 
seemingly on another plane. Yet, didn’t it em- 
phasize a truth? I thought of the technicians I 
had met in the line of duty. They had developed 
an occupationally peculiar attitude toward ineffi- 
ciency and waste; but they seemed to feed it all 
back into the job. Their lives were departmental- 
ized—rather, compartmentalized. When they 
washed up and punched out they went home to 
pay tribute in many ways to waste and stupidity, 
not to say predatory greed, precisely like the 
realty salesman, commission men and other non- 
productive people living in their neighborhood. 
Something phony about the situation, somehow. 
The romantic idea of technicians putting their 
foot down, crying: ‘In the name of progress, 
plenty, and the good life—which we have made 
possible and to which stupidity and cupidity are 
blocking the path—this anarchy must cease !”— 
between this idea and the actual pattern of power 
and will in the world as it was, there existed a 
gap unspanned. 

Well, no. It was spanned—with a bridge of 
words. Fellows like Stuart Chase and Lewis 
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Mumford were engineering that job, endlessly. 
They began by clearing away all the rubbish 
about the ultimate superiority of a system com- 
bining the concept of unlimited competition with 
snug nests of almost unlimited privilege. Weil 
—some of the rubbish, then; it was plausible 
enough. Then they piled up necessity for change 
upon necessity for change, to anchor the spans 
at either side the gap. But when it came to the 
steelwork in the middle—strange qualms and 
hesitations beset them at this critical point. Final- 
ly they resorted to spinning cables of shimmering, 
gossamer idealism to sustain that roadway to the 
land of the good life. Technology would compel 
the change; man would compel technology to re- 
direct itself for humanity’s good; the machine 
would see to it that men no longer drudged their 
lives away; and men would see to it that machines 
no longer ruled them, and everything would come 
out all right... . Anyhow, 5,000 years is a short 
time in the history of the race, and we would 
learn better someday.... 


Meanwhile an entirely unidealistic situation was 
developing in the centers of highest social stresses 
and strains. In Central Europe war debts had 
to be paid; no nation wanted to take pay in goods 
—all nations insisted that goods were made for 
export only; and since profit must be made, the 
possessing classes of Central Europe were arrang- 
ing to let propertyless classes carry the debt bur- 
den—which was fitting because they were used 
to it—and to appropriate any left-over surplus 
themselves—which again was fitting, because they 
were used to that. All good Germans had to pull 
their belts tighter, and tighter, as the world crisis 
became more oppressive; except the possessing 
classes, who were excused because they were too 
fat for belts and wore suspenders. Every year 
the technical schools of Germany emptied out 
their quota of technicians, and, because German 
industries had ceased expansion, and even opera- 
tion, at the no-profit line, these young men— 
thousands of them—found themselves technolog- 
ically all dressed up and no place to go. Natural- 
ly something had to be done about this. Plants 
weren't shut down because the people had enough 
of everything they could make. Technicians 
weren’t unemployed because the limit of scientific 
production had been reached. Something else 
was the cause. . . . How about the unproductive 
and comfortable classes? By what right did they 
draw their income as usual while the rest of Ger- 
many drew in its belt. 


Along came the destined leader of the techni- 
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cians. Adolf Hitler was out to assert the rights 
of science and youth. He would say to the 
greedy bankers: “Stand back! Let disciplined, 
trained, intelligent and patriotic Germany rule 
with justice for all alike.” He would build a 
new commonwealth in which greed and inefhcien- 
cy and waste would be no more. | 

Did the young technicians follow him? I sup- 
pose many of them did. Many workers did. He. 
had justice on his hip for workers, too—30-30 
steel-nosed justice if they were militant. Small 
plant owners and independent store owners grew 
to believe in Hitler. Students became militant 
Nazis. Under the embattled swastika the move- 
ment got under way. 

The initial phase is now completed. Hitler, 
victorious, has reduced future competition for 
technical jobs by cutting by 75% the number of 
students permitted to begin technical training 
each year. Hitler has made room for unem- 
ployed men by compelling women factory-work- 
ers to become house-servants. Not everywhere, 
of course! certain large industrial interests have 
found that women will work for less, and the 
Nazis, to demonstrate their belief in justice for 
all, have agreed to let the women stay. The total 
of unemployed workers has continued to mount, 
despite the fact that not a few of them have been 
executed for resisting ‘“‘justice to all.” For the sur- 
plus there have been instituted concentration 
camps—some prison camps, some only forced- 
labor camps. In the latter the unemployed work- 
ers of Germany are corraled, made to labor, 
and trained in military fashion “for purposes of 
character-building and discipline.” Technicians 
along with the rest? Assuredly. 

But the big industrialists and bankers are as 
comfortable as ever. Hitler and they seem to 
have gotten together. As a matter of fact, the 
getting together took place long ago. What hap: 
pened was that when the workers of German 
got militant enough to threaten the rule of Ger 
man big business, Hitler used the threat for 4 
sales-talk to the big business men, and they fille 
his treasury with the funds needed to carry on his 
program. 

The technicians added to his power until vic 
tory was achieved, and now they are under th 
gun. Fresh recruits to the professional rank 
have been reduced by three-fourths for good rea 
son—in Nazy Germany a halt is being called to 
progress. If Hitler has his way there will be 
nothing further for technicians to do . . . excep 
in the field of military aggression; and here 4 
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dicum of technical help will suffice; for the 
ss of cannon-food, the average unskilled work- 
(for whom no money has been spent in useless 
. unmilitary—education) is perhaps the most 
conomical unit. Helped into power by many de- 
ved technicians, the Nazis have asserted the 
tion of science and progress, and have in- 
tuted a new reign of darkness in which youth, 
ical training, art, and intelligence are ap- 
solely to the support of an unproductive 
g class, the suppression of the working class, 
the advance of the imperialistic designs of 
usiness when the medieval clock of the Nazis 
kes Der Tag. 


oday, in lands like the United States, the 
t darkness has not yet descended; but it is 
dy twilight. While, provably, the mani- 
ors of money and securities are growing in 
h, the masses are growing poorer, and the 
the technician approaches that. of the pro- 
mal worker of pre-Nazi Germany. The lot 
€ technician, in other words, is the logical 
he technician in every land where wealth 
ulates in few hands and the masses of men 
ty. Already we can see the weapons of terror 
g used against workers striking for a living 
é€ and bearable conditions. Lines are being 
yn taut. And because similar conditions breed 
lar reactions—in both senses of the word— 
ire seeing groups with professional and mid- 
fronts—facades—advance to bid for the 
of the technicians, of the professionals, 
3 in Germany a year or two ago. 


me “cooperation and justice for all’-—the 
fair words, and the same black deeds to 
+ What does it matter whether the ap- 
1 is made by a smug wellkept adventurer 
tence Dennis, who is Stuart Chase in 
€ ,or by cynical pluguglies like the leaders 
vershirts, who feature the blackjack and 
ng palm? Or even by respected Social- 
‘ats, with their plausible antagonism to- 
cism and their program of “gradual 
_In which the graduations become pro- 
ely more minute as the process. proceeds, 
$) and finally goes into reverse? . . . These 
fe all known, have all been played out on 
Occasions. There is room, in the fascist 

for both Dennis and the Silvershirts, 
aldemocratic leaders, who know so well 
) give way in the face of Nazi threat and 
at the moment of workingclass need, 
) have demonstrated their value to the 
ent toward ‘‘justice for all” before, 
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Measure the functional possibilities of the 
groups aligned in the sharpening social struggle 
today—it is not difficult—and, if you keep a 
grain of the objectiveness proper to the profes- 
sional, you cannot but recognize that only the 
workers can welcome the technicians with entire 
honesty and without ulterior intent. The work- 
ing class is the only class which can afford to 
project an economy—which of class necessity 
must project an economy—wherein the technician 
will be given fullest recognition, fullest incentive 
to serve, fullest opportunity to work out his social 
and professional destiny. Nor does one mean to 
limit the term “technician” to its narrowest sense. 
One means all men of professional training, ta- 
lent, and sincerity. As a man, as a professional, 
as a social individual, the technician can best serve 
himself by repulsing the fraudulent proposals 
made by the doubledealing agents of greed, cult- 
ural darkness, and social destruction, and align 
himself with the pulsing dynamic force of the 
militant working class, to learn, to participate, to 
serve in the proletarian struggle toward the prac- 
itcal best in human and social achievement. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Person, for fifteen years, was Director of Dart- 
mouth College and Professor of Business Administration. 
For the past 20 years he has been President and Director 
of the Taylor Society, and prominent consultant on busi- 
hess economics and management. 

Murray Gedwin, born in New England, of Irish Ger- 
man stock, spent some time in various industries, making a 
first hand study of industrial technique. During the war 
he served in France with the infantry. After 1921 he 
began writing on industrial processes for various periodi- 
cals. He has contributed articles to Transition, American 
Mercury, the New Republic, the New Masses and other 


publications. 


A PROPOSED DESIGN FOR AN 
EMBLEM PIN 


All members are requested to submit 
other designs to the National Secretary, at 
10 West 47th St., not later than June 15, 
1934, 


The National Secretary will arrange 
with the National Committee to appoint a 


jury to select the best design as the emblem 
pin of the Federation. 


A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
ON A PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


The Statement of Principles is a provisional formulation of the Federation’s position on a public 


works program. 


The Statement, drawn up by the Public Works Co-ordinating Committee, has been 


approved by the Projects Committees of the Architects, the Engineers and the Chemists in New 
York. It has also been approved by the New York Executive Committee. 
We are printing it at this time so that the various chapters throughout the country can give it 


their consideration. 
membership for ratification. 


In this, the fifth year of the great world-wide 
economic crisis, the U. S. finds itself with little 
sign of real recovery. 

This country has been acclaimed as the land 
of prosperity and high living standards. Yet 
today our enormous productive forces lie idle or 
operate at a fraction of capacity. 

Fifteen million American workers are unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own. Included 
in this number are large sections of professional 
workers; architects, engineers, chemists, techni- 
cians and others. Among architects, for exam- 
ple, it is estimated that 95% are without work 
in their field, among engineers 859% and among 
chemists 65%. In the building trades over halt 
the workers are unemployed. And similar con- 
ditions prevail in the other professions and trades. 
It is now evident that unemployment is chronic 
and not a temporary condition. ‘These unem- 
ployed and their families manage to exist only 
by grace of a most insecure and inadequate re- 
lief, which frequently is not available to all who 
need it. And their reduced purchasing power is 
a great factor in the driving down of the wages 
and living standards of those workers, profes- 
sonal and others, who are still employed. 

Surely there is no sane reason for such a con- 
dition. The U. S. has the industrial and agri- 
cultural capacity to supply, in great abuandance, 
the needs of its entire population. Its planners 
and technicians, the workers with brain and hand, 
have the skill and imagination to use the immense 
wealth of the country, in material and equipment, 
toward the creation of an ever increasing stand- 
ard of living for all. Instead we live in the 
shameful paradox of shortage amidst plenty. A 
large percentage of dwelling space lies vacant 
over the entire land while employed and unem- 
ployed workers are being crowded together into 
the cheapest and worst housing. Food is de- 
stroyed and agricultural production curtailed 
while workers go hungry. 


6 


The editors invite discussion and comment in advance of the presentation to the 


It is unnecessary to cite more such examples, 


It must be evident to everyone that our problem 
is not one of lack of supply, but of, the inacces 


sibility of this supply to the workers of this coun. 


try. 


The government, through the PWA, CWA, etc,,_ 


Public funds 


promised to correct this condition. 


applied to socially useful projects were to be the 
instrument for pulling the nation out of the de” 


pression—for curing unemployment. ‘This de 
cision on the part of the administration to under 


PRAIRIE LAY RET Re 


take a large public works program is in itself a 


confession that private enterprise is incapable of 
solving the problem. PWA Administrator Ickes 
actually states that: 

“Our experiences . . . indicates clearly 
that we may not depend upon private enter- 
prises to initiate comprehensive low-cost 
housing and slum-clearance projects.” 

We know today that the administrator’s state 
ment applies equally as well to fields other that 
housing, and that it indicates a growing aware 
ness that private enterprise is the antithesis 0 
planning. 

We know today that from the point of viet 
of benefit to the workers of the country, t 
grand schemes of the PWA have failed. Hug 
sums of money have been spent but much of I 
has gone to railroads, banks, and, the greates 
share, for armaments. Very little has gone int 
socially useful public works. Moreover, there! 
a definite tendency at this time for the feder 
and local governments not only to refrain frol 
carrying out sufficient publicly useful projects, bi 
to institute so-called economy programs whié 
reduce expenditures and increase the very cond 
tion of unemployment they have promised to f 
move. 

The reasons for the failure of the PWA pré 
gram are quite simple. 

In the first place there was an absence of | 
serious, nation-wide, comprehensive plan. As! 
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esult, the few projects actually started under the 
A and CWA were of such a nature that they 
ed no really useful social purpose and, be- 
se they were not integrated with a central 
could easily be discontinued. And this, in 
, is precisely what is being done today in the 
ailment of the PWA program and the termi- 
ion of the CWA. 

urthermore, the absolute condition of self- 
idation laid down by the PWA on all its 
jects defeated its avowed objective of provid- 
work in a manner that would benefit the 
lic at large. 

n the PWA housing program, for example, 
factor of self-liquidation meant that the re- 
gitant rentals would be beyond the incomes of 
recisely that section of the population—the 
ver-paid employed and unemployed workers— 
ich the administration claimed it wished to 
and which indeed, as the major consuming 
, is an indispensable factor in any large- 
national plan. In other words, no projects 
to be built unless they could pay for them- 
But until the workers, who today lack 
> means, are provided with them, the factor of 
f-liquidation stands in the way of the realiza- 
of a public works program. This is true not 
7 of housing but also of such social utilities 
hospitals, parks and playgrounds, higher 
hools, etc. 

the professional worker, this is of the ut- 
it significance. It means that he can no longer 
y himself only to the research and planning 
ects. It means that he must actively co- 
ate with other workers in eliminating unem- 
ment and establishing conditions of stable and 
huous income for all sections of the wage 
rs of the country, without whose help the 
ation of a great and adequate program of 
: works is impossible. 

erefore, the Federation of Architects, Engi- 
Chemists and Technicians, a national or- 
ation of professional workers, calls upon the 
nt of the United States for the imme- 
auguration of a socially useful public 
§ program of research and construction 
“the following conditions: 


CS. 


that the program shall be long-term, na- 
_tion-wide, comprehensive and organized 
ma central plan; 


that the program shall be entirely public, 
hot only as to finances, but also as to the 
_ Ownership of the land involved in the 
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projects (except in the case of public 
works farm housing), and as to the con- 
struction and administration; 


3) that all administrations connected with 
the program, such as construction, opera- 
tion and use, shall include adequate rep- 
resentation of national and local organiza- 
tons of employed and unemployed work- 
ers, professional and otherwise, to safe- 
guard their wages, tenure and other 
rights; 


4) that the charges to the public for the use 
of any of the social utilities created under 
this program shall be based on ability to 
pay rather than on the cost of construc- 
tion, operation and use; 


5) that there shall be no charges to uneni- 
ployed workers for such use during the 
period of unemployment, unless they are 
receiving unemployment compensations; 
and 


6) that the cost of this program shall be 
made a general charge upon industry and 
government, without contributions by 
workers or farmers directly or indirectly, 
and without increased taxes on small 
homeowners; and that taxation of in- 
comes of corporations and the higher in- 
comes of individuals, inheritance and 
gifts, or funds otherwise set aside for war 
purposes, suggest available sources. 


The Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians realizes that in order to 
achieve the initiation of a program of public 
works adequate to the real needs of the country 
it is essential to have the support of great num- 
bers of the population. It realizes that it can 
accomplish nothing alone and that it is essential 
to combine its strength with that of other work- 
ers’ groups, with trade unions, with organiza- 
tions of a social nature, and with the unemployed. 


To this end the Federation invites all interested 
groups of workers to join with it in a nation- 
wide series of conferences and meetings to con- 
sider more detailed plans for public works and 
the means for bringing them into being. 


Federation chapters throughout the country 
are forming bureaus for the purpose of supply- 
ing competent speakers to co-operating organiza- 
tions, from whom requests for such co-operation 
are constantly being received. The Federation 
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is also organizing research bureaus which will 
provide technical and other information so vitally 
necessary to the development of a campaign for 
a real public works program. 

It is increasingly evident and important that 
those to whom this program will bring not only 
work but a more secure and adequate standard 
of living be made aware of their common inter- 
ests; and that they will collaborate with (the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & 
Technicians toward the attainment of their com- 
mon objectives. 


THE CODE UNDRESSED 


By M. BLEZ 


By the time this reaches publication it is prob- 
able that the Engineering and Architects Divi- 
sions of the Construction Industry Code will 
have been signed. In answer to an inquiry con- 
cerning the status of these codes we received the 
following information from the NRA Admin- 
istrator : 

“As these codes are now proposed, no men- 
tion whatsoever is made of any schedule of wages, 
while the question of hours refers back to the 
basic Construction Industry Code approved on 
Jan. 31, 1934. 

“At the present time the Engineering and 
Architects Divisions of the Construction Indus- 
try Code are now in the hands of the various 
Advisory Boards for their final report or ap- 
proval, and unless something very unusual de- 
velops, it is not contemplated that additional 
public hearings will be held on these codes.” 

The Federation at once protested against the 
signing of these codes without further public 
hearings. On May tenth a conference was held 
with Mr. Carlton Proctor, Chairman of the 
A.S.C.E. Code Committee, who has taken a lead- 
ing part in the writing of the codes and Mr. 
Robert Northrop, Secretary of the Committee. 
Mr. Proctor explained that Mr. Richberg, attor- 
ney for the NRA, had ruled that it was illegal 
to write schedules of wages and hours for skilled 
labor into the codes and that as there was no un- 
skilled labor in the Engineering Profession no 
regulations could be provided. According to Mr. 
Proctor the NRA was designed to protect only 
unskilled labor and the collective bargaining pro- 
visions of the NRA Act were designed to permit 
skilled labor to protect itself through collective 
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bargaining. He further maintained that there 
were not sufficient changes in the Code as orig- 
inally presented to warrant another public hear- 
ing. 

While no specific provision is made in the Div- 
isional Codes for collective bargaining (in fact 
from reading the code one would never suspect 
that there was such a thing as a technical em- 
ployee) the general provisions of the basic code 
hold good: that areas may be set up and standards 
of wages and hours arrived at by collective bar- 
gaining between employer and employee groups 
and when such standards are approved by the 
President it shall be deemed unfair competition 
for any employer in such division to fail to com- 
ply with such standards. It should be noted how- 
ever that this legislation is permissive and not 
mandatory. It hardly seems probable that the 
employers will enter into collective bargaining 
unless it be to their advantage or is forced on 
them by employee groups. Mr. Proctor further 
pointed out that the Engineering Code applies 
only to engineers in private competitive practice. 
It does not apply to engineers working for con- 
tractors, manufacturers, installation men, civil 
service employees, etc. 


The basic code provides that the Administra- 
tor SHALL establish Compliance Boards for 
each division and such boards are to be composed 
of two representatives each of employers and em- 
ployees. The Federation holds that since the 
A.S.C.E. and the A.I.A. have participated as 
employer groups in sponsoring the codes they 
cannot function also as representatives of the em- 
ployees. Mr. Proctor is of the opinion that the 
employers of the A.S.C.E. could represent the 
employers interest and that the employee mem- 
bers could represent the employee interest. As 
both groups would be subservient to the same or- 
ganization, such an arrangement violates every 
dictate of common sense, as well as the alleged 
spirit of the National Recovery Act. The old 
rule still holds good that ‘‘no man can serve two 
masters.” 


One cannot avoid the conviction that the NRA 
represents “government of the employers, by the 
employers and for the employers.” It should be 
very evident that the technical worker will get 
nothing from the NRA or any one else. He will 
get precisely what he earns through his own ef- 
forts in organizing and fighting. 


THE F.A.E.C.T. IN THE ECONOMIC PICTURE 


Factories are producing less than they are capable of 


= Due to a lack of markets 


Which, in turn, is due not to lack of need 


But to lack of purchasing power 


Therefore if we are to use our existing equipment 
To produce goods which we need we must be 
Guaranteed an income with which to buy the goods. 


“Poverty and unemployment could be abolished 
ind the general standard of living could be raised, 
isting productive capacity were fully used 
id if the national income were equitably distrib- 
” 
reads the N. Y. Times of April 19 in com- 
ating upon the report of the Columbia Uni- 
ity Commission on Economic Reconstruction, 
pared by Dr. H. S. Person, director of the 
or Society, Prof. W. C. Mitchell, Columbia 
ersity Department of Economics, and Dean 
. Barker, of the Columbia University En- 
eering School. 
Analyzing the result of the survey, the report 
ds that it is not a physical obstacle nor the 
rdliness of nature, nor lack of inventive 
icity or industry on the part of man, which 
ts industrial output and stands in the way of 
wich higher and less precarious standard of 
g than any people has yet enjoyed.” 
nomic factors, according to the report, 
and indirectly play a large part in, limit- 
technical efficiency.” 


an interview with the Bulletin of the F.A.E. 
,» Dr. Person expanded the conclusions ar- 
at in the report. ¢ 
Or a number of years,” he said, “some engin- 
lave been saying that our present equipment 
roducing all it is capable of.” 
this is truae—if an industry which has never 
ted to its full capacity can exist side by side 
Potential consuming public that needs con- 
goods and is actually in want—then cer- 
he world is cock-eyed.”’ 

Columbia Commission, therefore, by 
} of a questionnaire, inquired into these as- 
ls of engineers. Their answers were prac- 
unanimous: 
We have the potential capacity of pro- 
; far more than we ever have; 
The reason for this limitation of produc- 
‘the limit to demand—all factories could 
Produced more if there had been the de- 


“Why was the demand lacking ?” 

“Certainly not because people haven’t wants.” 

“The contradiction must be due, then, to some- 
thing faulty in the economic system which does 
not permit wants to register themselves in the 
form of demand—that is, in an ability to buy 
what is wanted.” 

“This led the Commission to make an inquiry 


‘into the functioning of the economic system and 


they found a great many things requiring revision. 

“Perhaps the most important thing which, in 
the opinion of the Commission required attention 
is a better distribution of social income. This 
can be achieved either through rasing of wages 
or through lowering of prices.” 

“Other factors would of course contribute, 
such as stabilization of general price level in order 
to maintain the proper relation between living 
costs and wages, (especially in monopoly indus- 
tries), a revision of the currency and banking sys- 
tem in order to protect the small depositor, and 
a more temperate application of social income to 
investment and the application of more of it to 
the purchase of consumer goods.” 

To our question “How can this application of 
social wealth to the purchaser of consumer goods 
be effected, aside from wage increases?,” Dr. 
Person answered: 

“In two ways. By 1) unemployment insurance 
and 2) a large public works program. 

“Will those who now control the wealth of the 
country voluntarily bring about this distribution 
of wealth through higher wages, unemployment 
insurance, or public works?” we asked. 

“T imagine not,” he replied. “Pressure of mass 
sentiment is necessary. The force of such organ- 
izations as yours must provide the impetus in this 
direction.. Among other things, of course, you 
should let your Congressman know your opinion 
by writing to him. You must spread the senti- 
ment for such steps by unceasing education and 
publicity.” 

It is clear from Dr. Person’s argument that the 
criterion of any unemployment insurance bill 
should be: does it increase purchasing power 
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sion arrived at the same conclusions. Not only, 
then, are these measures desirable from our own 
human standpoint, but, applied on a national 
scale for the benefit of all workers whether of 


among the unemployed to such an extent that our 
factories will again be busy producing consumers’ 
goods? 

Let us examine the two bills with this in mind: 


ees ee SS ee 


COMPARISON OF WAGNER BILL AND H.R. 7598 
Wagner Bill H.R. 7598 


Employees working in shops where 10 or more are em- All workers and farmers. 
ployed, thus excluding all workers in petty industry ; “unemployed through no 
specifically excludes all workers in agriculture, domestic fault of their own.” 
service, regular teaching, institutional nursing, railroads, 

public employment. 


Who gets insurance 


When One year from date of passage of law to permit accumula- Immediately 
tion of contributions .. . then, only after a “probationary 
service” period of 10 weeks, which exempts seasonal in- 
dustries such as canning, and encourages practice of hir- 
ing individual workers for ten week periods an dthen dis- 
charging them without compensation. 
Amount Total benefits $7 a week “or else the employe’s average Payments equal to aver- 
wage earnings for 20 hours of work’—whichever is less age local wages with a 
minimum of $10 a week 
plus $3 for each depen- 
dent. 
Duration 10 weeks per year As long a time as unem- 
ployment continues 
Security Insurance need not be paid if local reserve fund set aside Administered by workers’ 


for the purpose runs low: 


La. ni a een, cain at ea 


This chart speaks for itself. The Wagner Bill 
is quite ineffectual. Actually it is worse than in- 
effectual; it is a severe hindrance to economic re- 
covery since, by its mere title, it may divert to 
itself the support of thousands who, wanting un- 
employment insurance, do not scrutinize its pro- 
visions. According to this criterion, H.R. 7598 
merits our full support. 

* * 

The three measures, then, necessary for eco- 
nomic recovery, according to Dr. Person,—rais- 
ing of wages, real unemployment insurance, and 
a large public works program—are the very ones 
which the Federation has been consistently and 
energetically striving for. 

The advantages accruing to our members from 
their application are obvious. For most of us, 
the desire to maintain ourselves and our families 
in decency and security is enough to determine our 
attitude. We want an end to the deprivation and 
humiliations of the past five years. 

Approaching the problem from a scientific eco- 
nomic angle, the Columbia University Commis- 


“« . . the legal liability of 
such unemployment fund to pay compensation shall be 
limited at all times to the resources of such fund.” 


and farmers’ representat- 
ives 


hand or brain, they become the only possible 
means of reviving industry. 

If we accept this analysis of the Commission, 
we find that we are not only striving for our own 
welfare in pressing for higher wages and unem- 
ployment insurance, but we are doing our share, 
as part of the general labor movement, in fur- 
thering the economic welfare of our country. 


REPORT ON INTER-PROFESSIONAL 
ASS’N. FOR SOCIAL INSURANCE 
The I-PA had its first public meeting in the 

form of a symposium on Economic Insecurity, in 

New York on April 29th. The speakers were 

Hon. Ernest Lundeen, Representative from Min 

nesota, who is sponsoring HR 7598 in Congress} 

Frankwood Williams, psychiatrist, Mary Doug 

las, economist, Elmer Rice, playwright; Jule 

Korchien, architect, and others. The chairman 

was Mary Van Kleeck. 
Inquiries should be addressed to: office of the 

Chairman, Room 600, 130 East 22nd Street; 

New York City. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


CHICAGO 


ile we of Chicago do not pretend to have actually 
d the dust storm that recently blew out of the middle 
st, we do claim credit for not allowing it to settle as 
blew over Chicago. ‘There has been action galore, 
inly on the part of the Relief Committee. 
On May 8 the Relief Committee of the Chicago 
é apter, consisting of fifteen men, called at the offices 
f the Federal Work Relief Administration at 1319 S. 
igan Ave. Inquiring for Colonel E, F, Blair, the 
n were told that Col. Blair was out for the day but 
t the Committee could confer with Major A. R. Lord, 
assistant. It was only our numerical strength that 
ot us to this point, for at the entrance we were greeted 
y an elderly guard who attempted to cut us down to a 
nittee of two or three. 
sord stated that the relief load had been increasing so 
dly that the Administration was unable to keep up 
it. We could get no written statement from him. 
held steadfastly to the statement that he and Col. 
were simply subordinates of the ‘“autocracy in 
ington” and were in the position of taking orders 
| not giving them. As such, he refused to comment 


‘our mention of the huge armament campaign, etc. 

e learned that men can be assigned to Work Relief 
y through the case-workers of the relief agencies; 
it the best that we technical men or anybody else could 


pe for was not steady work, but relief and, at best, 
t-time work relief to a maximum of $50.00 per month, 
gements to rest with the case-workers; that no sub- 

y relief would be given to bring total monthly al- 
ces up to budget allowances; that the payment of 

it (never in any case to be allowed through the medi- 

1 of work relief) would rest with the case-workers, 

yment to be made only in cases where the landlords 

ded it; that single men have absolutely no chance 

er being granted more than the $5.00 per month 

allowed ; that our best plan would be to bring pres- 

} to bear upon our Senators and Congressmen, in the 
d way. 

did learn, however, that Mr. Howard Hunter, 
al representative of Administrator Hopkins, would 
town Thursday, May 10th. We arranged, to see 
at least we left word with his secretary that we 
L expect him to receive us when we called Thursday. 

‘that way we expected to learn Hopkins’ ideas 
the subject and be guided thereby in future man- 


ursday we called Mr. Hunter’s office, to be told 
he was too busy to take on any additional con- 
es; we hung up with the promise that we would 
ht over. On arriving at the Relief Headquarters, 
last experience prompted us to file past the “guard” 

| £0 directly to Mr. Hunter’s office. 
The people to help us were the Illinois Relief Ad- 
tation”, said Mr. Hunter, and as he spoke he 
in the direction of Col. Blair. The latter then 
us whether we were not the group that had written 
or Horner and enclosed in our letter a copy of a 
left with Major Lord when we called Monday. 
Governor had called Col. Blair to Springfield to 
our demands. In his presence, the Governor had 


written a letter to us recognizing our demands as being 
in line with what Blair had ‘been attempting to gain for 
the technical men in Washington. ) 

Col. Blair stated that he had “taken a chance” in is- 
suing an order that work relief could be extended to 
white-collar men, “notably the engineers”, whose budgets 
were as high as $65.00, Formerly the figure had been 
$50.00. He had also arranged for increases in budgets to 
the white collar group. This was of course, victory num- 
ber one, and we recognized it as such while we made 
further demands upon Blair: no discrimination against 
single men, steady work for all unemployed technical 
men as outlined in our letter to him, employee representa- 
tion on all boards, etc. 

It was arranged that a conference between us and Col. 
Blair should be held Tuesday, May 15 at 10 A. M., at 
which we would outline to him reasons for our various 
demands and cover the matter generally. Victory number 
two! Hunter had vanished, but Blair, with the “chance” 
that he took, had demonstrated where our objective lay: 
the Ilinois Relief Administration. 

Since Thursday we have received letters of “endorse: 
ment”, in remarkable “run-around” style, from the NRA 
in Washington, from Sen. Lewis, Gov. Horner and 
Mayor Kelly. The A. S. M. E. and the Association of 
Engineers have also deigned to place our request for 
united action in the hands of their respective responsible 
bodies—clearly a temporizing gesture. Our mood is 
sunny, nevertheless, for we have drawn blood. We ap: 
proach Tuesday’s conference with Col. Blair with optim 
ism and confidence: we are getting somewhere, and hope 
soon to have further developments to report to you! 


BUFFALO 

The Council of the Niagara Frontier chapter has de- 
cided to employ an attorney to represent them at all con- 
ferences with the local Emergency Relief Administration 
on all disputes, grievances, and other negotiations. We 
found it a dangerous practice to expose the members of 
our committees to the insidious resentments and _retali- 
atory tactics of the local bureaucrats. 

As reported in the Buffalo Evening News of April 25, 
we submitted to the local TERA board a salary schedule 
for technicians (in accordance with the standards of the 
Federation) which provides for the following rates based 
on a 30-hour week: senior grades, $65 a week; juniors, 
$45; assistants, $35; apprentices, $30. 

The Niagara Frontier Chapter has issued a circular. 
to acquaint architectural, engineering, chemical, and 
technical employees with its purposes and program. Un- 
fortunately, its length! makes it impossible to include its 
full text in the Bulletin. Excerpts follow: 

“The N. R. A. is laying solid foundations for a society 
of two sharply defined classes: the Employers and the 
Employees.” 

The circular continues by relating the growth of the 
Federation and its accomplishments in Washington. 

It concludes: 

“Due to the delegation’s intervention, the codes were 
set aside for revision. Thus, the NRA authorities have 
officially recognized the F. A. E. C. T. as a national 
body and have given it full powers to negotiate with 
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the employers in the matter of codes. This does not 
mean, howevere, that the government will do the 
fighting for us. We have obtained the legal sanction 
but the actual work rests with us. 

The F. A. E. C. T. is growing steadily in power. 
To date it boasts of more than twenty chapters, reach- 
ing from coast to coast. The Niagara Frontier Chap- 
ter, now in existence, is endeavoring to contact all 
eligible persons. The nucleus of this Chapter is two 
hundred strong. In a short time it expects to organize 
at least a thousand members within Buffalo and ad- 
joining territories, Success is assured because the pur- 
pose of the organization is self-sufficient. The aim is 
clear-cut. The time is ripe. No artificial propaganda 
is needed to attract membership. The facts speak for 
themselves.” 


PITTSBURGH 


The rising tide of protest due to unemployment is hav- 
ing its effect on the technical men in the greatest in- 
dustrial center in the world, the city of Pittsburgh. The 
militant attitude of the men is being shown not only by 
the steadily increasing membership, but by the interest 
in committee activities. 

The short history of Pittsburgh Chapter throws an 
interesting light on what can be done through organiza- 
tion. Our first meeting on reorganization was held 
February 28th, when only forty men were present. A 
provisional presidium was set up, and it was generally 
accepted that a membership campaign was of paramount 
importance for the success of our chapter. Since then, our 
membership has been rising steadily, until at present we 
boast of 350 members. 

We have had such interesting and stimulating meetings 
that the membership claims their function 1s not that of 
bringing outside speakers, but rather that of increased 
activity. This can readily be shown during the course of 
one meeting where Harvey O’Connor, author of Mel- 
lon’s Millions, spoke on Labor Problems on the NRA. 
During the discussion period, one of the men said that 
quite a bit was gained by Mr. O’Connor*’s lecture, but 
that he was more interested in the organizational activi- 
ties. Just what are we doing and how are we going to 
accomplish our aims? ‘This question clearly shows the 
makeup of our group. Many of the men come to us 
individually and ask to be put on committees. 

Now as to some of our accomplishments. During the 
period of CWA project, we sent a grievance committee 
to interview the NRA administrator and to protest the 
371 hour week being forced on men who were to work 
only 30 hours according to the Code. Mr. Lantz, the 
assistant administrator, tried to frighten us by words and 
threats such as that the technical men ought to be put 
in the same position hey were in two years ago when 
they had no work, only then would they appreciate their 
persent position. After an hour with this representative 
of the government, he not only apologized for his ellige- 
rent attitude, but acceded to all our demands. 

Miss Mary Van Kleeck has been invited to speak to 
our Chapter on Friday, May 18th. Her subject will be 
“Economic Insecurity of the Professional Worker.” Her 
position in the field of social and economic research will 
interest many technical men. 

We are actively contacting outlying sections of Pitts- 


burgh where great possibilities exist for new: Federation 
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chapters. Cannonsburg, Ambridge, and Uniontown, as 
well as Slippery Rock and others, are in communication 
with us and have between 50 and 75 members as nuclei. 
Each group usually sends representatives to all of our 
meetings. 

Watch for our developments in the near future. As 
soon as we become more stabilized as a recognized force 
in this city, we intend to challenge every chapter in the 


country to equal our mark. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Mr. H. Cunin of the Architectural Section presented 
“A Program for the F. A. E. C. T., Architectural Sec- 
tion”, in which he outlined a 10 point national building 
program for, the accelerating of the economic life of the 
country and involving thousands of technicians and tens 
of thousands of workers in this building program through- 
out the country. 

A complete report of this program appeared in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of May 14. 

Mr. Henry Gould prepared a paper analysing with fine 
insight the present technical scene and touching in detail 
on all phases of technical life. Mr. Gould brought out 
one issue clearly, and that is: So long as individual con- 
trollers of technical enterprises will continue to mani- 
pulate these to satisfy their greed and unlimited pursuit 
of profits, the technicians stand little opportunity of dis- 
playing their highly trained abilities to advantage for 
the common good. 

The Chapter Constitution was formulated and ap- 
proved by the membership. 

On April 30th we sent a Committee to Connel’s office, 
protesting L. W. D. layoiis and demanding the rein- 
stating of those already laid off. They reierred us to 
Washington, to Hopkins’s office. In reply to a protest 
letter we sent to Hopkins he referred us to Eric Biddle, 
State Administrator in Harrisburg. We sent a Delega- 
tion to Harrisburg. They were unable to reach Biddle. 
His secretary said they were helpless. Only the united 
protest of thousands will bring reruwts. “The consensus 
of opinion among all local L.W.D. authorities is that 
only by protesting vigorously will the technicians get 
concrete results. 

On May 11th, upon the notification of the Federation, 
groups of members of the Federatinn met at their respec- 
tive County Relief Offices and signed up for relief. It 
is only in this way that these men can receive work on 
funds allocated for the Philadelphia District. 

Our Chairman, Mr. M. Blez, went to New York to 
confer with our National headquarters on the matter of 
the Code, which we learned was being railroaded through 
without giving us, the employees, the benefit of a hear- 
ing—and this after definite promise some four months ago 
that our wage scale and hour schedule would be incor- 
porated. Directions were given Mr. Blez by the Chapter 
Council that we, the Philadelphia Chapter, are ready to 
aid by sending our men to Washington with the dele- 
gates of other chapters and wait upon the President until 
he listens to our protests of this high-handed treatment 
of the Code, despite the guarantee in the NRA statutes. 

Preparations are being made for what we are looking 
forward to be a very instructive and successful sym- 
posium consisting of the four political parties and their 
relation to the Technical Man. Representatives of the 
Democratic, Republican, Socialist and Communist parties 


represented. The dates of this symposium will be 
inced later. 


NEW JERSEY 


a short period this chapter has grown from a nucleus 
enty men to a membership of 115. 
the first meeting held on March 24th, in Jersey 
a temporary chairman, a secretary, and an executive 
mittee were elected. 
Executive committee has been working hard to 
e this chapter one of the largest in the Federation. 
\ program of proposed projects was formulated at a 
ing held at the Hotel Plaza, Jersey City, on April 
Since this meeting the State of New Jersey has 
med a commission to make a study of housing and 
a clearance. The officers of the chapter are pressing 
ithorities to employ architects and engineers of the 
ation in this connection. 
e status of the civil service men and women technic- 
the state was discussed at length. It was reported 
t 650 civil service men, fired from the State Highway 
tment, were side-tracked when they complained to 
ithorities at Trenton because they were not organ- 

All civil service men present were asked to gather 
ha data they could on just what the true conditions 
that we can go to the bat on their behalf. When 
port is tendered at the next regular meeting on 
sday, May 24th, we shall be in a position to fight 
fight hard for the economic betterment of these 


.CTS, 


NEW YORK 


iployment Committee 

le main activity of the committee has been in col- 
ion with the grievance committee in strengthening 
cket line about the offices of the Departmetn of 
Welfare on each Saturday at 10:30 A. M. and in 
ntation of cases at the hearing with Commissioner 
. The committee wishes to remind all unem- 
technicians to present their names to the com- 
and personally appear with the delegations. 

April 18, the 3-point program of the committee 
formulated and approved by a meeting of the Federa- 
sunemployed members. The program urges: 1) im- 
e work or cash relief; 2) a large comprehensive 
anent public works program and the establish- 
f permanent technical staffs to plan and carry out 
a program; 3) the enactment of H. R. 7598 as an 
€ social insurance act. 

April 19, the committee began its comprehensive 
tion of all technicians, employed or unemployed, 
Preliminary to placing employees on government ad- 
ted Public Works. Registration cards have thus 
turned in with remarkable rapidity and com- 


committee has made available to the members of- 
U copies of the Unemployment Insurance Bill H. R. 
Tt has also had post cards printed requesting that 

be taken out of Committee and its enactment 
tted. These cards are to be mailed by the members 
respective Congressmen. All members are asked 
Nase and resell as many of these cards as possible. 
members of the committee in charge of the work, 
t the headquarters every evening. 
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Grievance Committee : 

Since April 15, the grievance committee is able to re- 
port 80 reinstatements of men fired from CWA jobs. 
Determined persistence, on the picket line, and at the 
interviews with Commissioner Hodson, backed by large 
delegations of the Federation, employed and unemployed, 

together with the cooperation of other relief organiza- 
tions, turned the trick. Time and again it was proved 
that the success of the delegations was in direct propor- 
tion to their numerical strength. 

Besides directing the eforts of these 80 men to final 
success in recovering their jobs, the committee reports 
the highly important reinstatement of Brother Van Vort. 
Brother Van Vort was employed in the Health Depart- 
ment of Brooklyn as key man in charge of the job. When 
lay-offs began, orders were received that key men on all 
jobs were to be retained. Simultaneously Mr. Grange 
of the Bureau of Irregularities informed Brother Van Vort 
that his continued persistence in organizational activity 
would mean his certain dismissal. One week later, 
Brother Van Vort was fired “on the basis of the ques- 
tionnaire”. The committce of the Federation, determined, 
intervened; saw Hodson twice and Corsi, Home Relief 
Head, three times; and “on the basis of the question- 
naire” Brother Van Vort was reinstated on his former 
job. Organization work continues. 

Another case, and one of clear racial discrimination, 
was that of Brother Lewis, a negro. Brother Lewis, in 
spite of years of training and experience in his profession, 
was put to work as a laborer at $12 per week. The in- 
sistence of the Committee and its supporting delegation 
finally won for Brother Lewis reclassification as a drafts- 
man with attendant increase in salary. 

A few frank remarks made by Deputy Commissioner 
Grace Goslin and Commissioner Hodson in an interview 
with the committee are more than interesting. 

“Was it not true’, a member of the committee asked 
Miss Goslin, “that Mr. Hopkins and other officials had 
promised in newspaper statements that all those in need 
would have a job?” 

“Yes”, answered Miss Gosling, “there were a lot of 
statements made to that effect, but of course you know 
that is impossible. Where would we get the money?” 

The Federation representative hastened to offer a plan 
that would produce the money, but Miss Goslin evaded 
the discussion. (We reflect that either Mr. Hopkins and 
the others had some source of money in mind or they were 
just having a little fun when they burst into print with 
such statements.) Commissioner Hodson, who was pre- 
sent, also agreed that it was hopeless to expect jobs for 
all those who were in need. We might add that Com- 
missioner Hodson no longer permits reporters to be pre- 
sent with the delegations. 

The picket line continues strong every Saturday 
morning. Its strength has already effected the 
reinstatement of eighty men who otherwise would 
have been jobless. The committee gains consideration 
from the officials in proportion to the size of the delega- 
tions which back it up. (If you don’t believe this, serve 
on one of the committees and see for yourself. The com- 
mittee, without the support of a large delegation, is 
lucky if it says how-do-you-do to Mr. Hodson’s third 
assistant.) If you want a job and you want the next 
fellow to have his, show up at 10:30 on Saturday at 50 
Lafayette St. 
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Civil Service Section 


Under the terms of the new “Economy” Act passed in 
Albany, an open hearing must be held before lay-offs 
can take place. At the first open hearing, held April 27th, 
technical men scheduled to be laid-off voiced their pro- 
tests. Martin Kupfer represented the Civil Service Sec- 
tion of the Federation. 

The Administration has stated that there was no work 
for the Civil Service men to do. Brother Kupfer con- 
clusively proved that this contention was a mere pretext 
when he showed that the Dock Department was 13 
years behind schedule in mapping city waterfront pro- 
perty; that this delay was crippling the work of the 
Corporation Counsel’s office in defending city property, 
and hindering the collection of rentals; and that there 
was an urgent need at present for the construction of 
sewers, highways, etc. in the various boroughs. 

This was too much for our Mayor. He ordered 
Brother Kupfer to sit down, and thus prevented him 
from further exposing the Administration’s regime of 
economy at the expense of Civil Service technicians. 

When other men representing the various departments 
pointed out that the City Administration was replacing 
Civil Service technicians getting $60 a week with relief 
workers at $27 per week, the Mayor remarked that this 
was impossible since it was against Civil Service laws. 
This evoked much laughter from the audience. 

This situation, which reduces the general wage scale 
of all technicians, will not be remedied by any such open 
hearings. Only the strength of our organization coupled 
with a legal fight will stop our City Fathers from 
continuing these practices, and will result in the reinstate- 
ment of those laid off. The Civil Service Section has 
now engaged an attorney to take up the legal side of 
the matter. 


Chemists’ Section 


Organization among the “volunteer workers” in the 
laboratories is proceeding rapidly. 

On Friday, April 27th there was a point meeting 
under the auspices of the F. A. E. C. T. and the Lab- 
oratory Technicians, held at the Epiphany Library at 
which about 70 volunteer and Civil Service workers at- 
tended representing nearly every hospital clinic and 
Board of Health laboratory in the city. Representatives 
from the F. A. E. C. T., the Ass’n. of Laboratory Tech- 
nicians”, and the “League for Unity in the Medical Pro- 
fession” addressed the gathering and demonstrated the 
necessity for organization of volunteer and Civil Service 
workers to end the persistent abuses of the volunteer 
system and the general low pay of the technicians. 

Since the possibilities of placing chemists on a Public 
Works Plan are limited, our Section is considering the 
enactment of a “Pure Food and Drugs Bill.” 

Such a bill would benefit the unemployed chemist by 
the employment resulting and would tend to raise wages 
for the employed chemist by reducing! the competition of 
unemployed chemists. It would increase employment by 
compelling manumfacturers to enlarge their staffs and 
also by creating various governmental products. The law 
we have in mind and which we advise every Chemist to 
study and discuss is H. R. 8316 sponsored by the Con- 
sumers Research Inc., and submitted to Congress by 


Patrick Biland (PA). 


June, 1934. 


‘COMPANY UNIONS” 


By JOSEPH S. JACOBY 


A “company union” may be defined as an organization 
of employees dominated directly or indirectly by em- 
ployer interests. 


To most of the members of the Federation it 
is self-evident that the economic interests of employers 
and employees are incompatible. Each group seeks to 
advance its own interests. ‘The employer group desires 
to reap a maximum of profits on its investments; the em- 
ployee group, on the other hand, is motivated by the 
desire for better wage-scales, an improved standard of 
living and the betterment of working conditions. 


Obviously, then, the interests of the two groups, on 
economic questions, are mutually contradictory. Further, 
an economic organization which includes representatives 
of both groups must, of necessity, be quickly torn asunder 
or suffer the domination of the stronger of the above- 
mentioned mutually opposed groups. The result is a 
company union with employer domination—not by acci- 
dent but the very nature of the organization attempted. 


unions. Of this type is the plan recently proposed by 
Dr. D. B. Steinman in the “American Engineer.” Some 
of the provisions are as follows: “The State Society of 
Professional Engineers to assist in’ drafting the constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the State Society of Junior En 
gineers [the proposed new organization—J. S. L.]- an 
its county chapters and to have veto powers over any pro 
posed provisions.” [My emphasis—J. S. L.] ..-- “Th 
State Society of Professional Engineers and its coun 
chapters to assist the junior engineers actively in al 
dignified efforts to secure more adequate compensation an 
improved conditions of employment.” ‘The leadership 0 
the State Society is, in our opinion, dominated by em: 
ployer sentiment, therefore, with due respect for Dr 
Steinman as a brilliant engineer, we are compelled t 
characterize the above plan as a company union. 


Of a similar nature is the Mutual Recovery Associ 
tion recently launched by the Relief Administratio 
Whereas the Steinman plan appeals mainly to the young 
men in the profession, the M.R.A. appeals to “the m 
over forty.” 


Unless we fully understand the nature of organizatio 
of the type described above, they will be immensely sul 
cessful—in one sense. They will succeed in splitting t 
ranks of the employee technicians. 


Let us not be misled. This is not the time do disc 
professional ethics and “dignified efforts. A broad 
ganization of ALL technical men united into a tru 
representative employee group can achieve real collecti 
bargaining power. The Federation of Architects, 
gineers, Chemists and Technicians is that organization. 


is} 


SOLIDLY SUPPORT H.R. 7598 


e 1934. 


A Communication 


‘the Editor: 
The Story of Project 177, a CWA project in New 
k, would, I think, interest your readers. 
‘ollege graduates on Project 177, making a survey 
the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, had 
alaries fixed at 21 dollars a week by a Federal and 
appropriation on February 16, but were actually 
ing only 18 dollars a week until the Associated 
fice and Professional Emergency Employees got wind 
situation. A petition to Col. Delamater brought 
sponse that he knew nothing about the matter, and 
t line, formed to call attention to this state of af- 
s, resulted in the arrest of the picketers by the police. 
the case was called, the workers on the project 
masse to the court room, and the action was dis- 


icket line reformed in front of headquarters, and 
day Robert Harris, project spokesmaa, received 
ne call from Col. Delamater’s secretary. It ap- 
rom this conversation that the Colonel was will- 
9 grant the wage increases, but objected to the im- 
on, created by the picket line, that his hand was 
ced in the matter. 

embers of the project were sorry that the Col- 
feelings had been hurt, and withdrew the picketers 
ith. (They exacted the assurance that their de- 
would be granted immediately). 

FIVE O’CLOCK THAT DAY, THE COL- 
4 ANNOUNCED THE WAGE INCREASE, 
~OACTIVE FROM FEBRUARY 16. 


iturday of the same week, the Colonel, without 
$ notice, terminated the whole project. Several 
d members marched in a body to the office of Com- 
ar Hodson, Colonel Delamater’s superior, where 
‘nown that the latter was also to be in attendance. 
admittance by officials and the police, the com- 
ood its ground and_ finally obtained an inter- 
SECURED THE IMMEDIATE REIN- 
ENT OF 250 EMPLOYES AND THE 
ISE OF OTHER JOBS FOR ALL THOSE 
| THE ADMINISTRATION CONTEND- 
} NO LONGER NEEDED ON PRO- 
7. ON MAY 16 ALL OF THE LATTER 
REINCLUDED IN THE ORIGINAL 
eI, AND FOR THE FIRST TIME RE- 
) THEIR FULL PAY CHECKS FOR $21. 


Very Sincerey Yours, 
PauL WENDORF 


Aircraftmen’s Federation 


= requested to announce that the Aircraftmen’s 
m has been formed with headquarters at 1775 
Meenite 513, N. Y. C. It is an independent 
ton with low dues and no paid ofifcers and an 
mmittee composed of well known aviation 
hs to organize the industry in all its phases— 
ers, mechanics, operators, and industrial 
One sectional organization. 

n workers are invited to write headquarters 


opolitan Chapter at the above address for 
information. 
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Announcement of Inauguration 
Of Big New Department in Bulletin 


ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, for drafting Dep’t. 
work, typewriting: $15 a week, state age and exper- 
sence. N. Y. Times 4/18/34. 


CIVIL ENGINEER: supervise maintenance of summer 
camp, experience electricity, carpentry, plumbing, arch- 
itecture, board and small salary. N. Y. Times 4-18-34. 


Editor’s Note: Since many people, such as the above, 
need trained technical men these days to help around 
the house, summer camp, or store, do odd jobs, help 
mind the children, etc., the Editors have decided to in- 
augurate a new department to provide copy for these 
potential advertisers. Our force of wage slaves has 
knocked the following samples out without half trying, 
and we warn you now that the slightest show of en- 
thusiasm on the part of a reader or two might easily 
result in more in the next issue. 


Better yet—send in contributions of your own. You 
might even receive a check in the next mail, but we doubt 
it. Here are our suggestions: 


Wanted: Registered Architect—25, 30 yrs. experience, 
quiet, industrious, to tend to furnace for the exercise. 


Draftsman—experienced, neat-appearing, good con- 
versationalist ; knowledge of current events, singing voice, 
as companion for refined maiden lady—no salary to start 
but chance to learn the business. 


Designer—college graduate, office experience, know- 
ledge of classics, good decoration and color sense, under- 
stands use of step-ladder—to paint barn and dependencies. 

Architect—registered architect, wanted to take care of 
registered airedale—must be man of character and per- 
sonality, no bad habits, church member—duties light, 
short walks in park—Thursdays and Sunday evenings off, 
architect chosen must have no objections to dogs—dog at 
present has no objection to architects. 

Sanitary Engineer—refined, neat-appearing, pleasing 
personality to sell machine for slicing bologna to those 
members of Senate and House of Representatives who 
voted for Wagner Unemployment Relief Bill. 


Henry WHITNEY 


Question :—If we have slum clearance, where will the 
Architects live??? 


BUILD THE FEDERATION 


MARVICK’S GRILL, INC. 
RESTAURANT AND BAR 


121 East 23rd Street 


“Just around the corner from our meeting place.” 


NATIONAL OFFICIALS OF THE FEDERATION 


MILTON BLEZ, Philadelphia 


President 


Vice-President 


MAX ALPER, Chicago 


Secretary-Treasurer 


JULES KORCHIEN, New York 


FRANK KORNACKER, Sec’y. 
205 West Kacker Drive, Rm. 407 


Chicago, IIL. 


JAMES H. BERGER 
123 So. 23rd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAX ABER 
YMCA., Wood St. & 3rd Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O. H. TUCKER 
514 Culver Way 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DAN IRWIN 


FOR INFORMATION 


LIONEL G. GALE 
161 Sumner St. 
Newton Center, Mass. 


ROY B. BLASS 
161 Sumner St. 
Boston, Mass. 


W. A. WALDORF 
440 Custom House 
Denver, Colo. 


P. W. MASTERS 
215 E. Truman Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


WILLIAM W. CROPLEY 


R. A. WANK 
3310 Woodhill Drive 
Knexville, Tenn. 


N. BAUM 
125 3/5 So. Ave. 63 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


B. L. RYAN 
36 Haight St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


R. T. PITTMAN 
1018 So. 28th St. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


G. W. TRUAX 


135 Booraem Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


R. W. JOHNSON 
53 Fifth St. 
Newburgh, New York. 


773 Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DAVID ZIMMERMAN 
210 North Calvert St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


124—155th St. 
Harvey, Ill. 


GUNNAR TAUBE 
Madswaska, Maine 


National Headquarters, 10 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Application for Membership in the 


Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
National Headquarters: 10 West 47th Street, New York City 


An economic organization of all professional technical employees devoted to their protection and the 
improvement of their economic standing. 


(Arch. Chem. C. E. M. E., etc.) 


Where employed (give address) :cccccennnunnnnnne Unemployed—last employer .cciccccssumsnsnnennennnnin 


I ame a member in the following technical or labor organization: 


ae Unemployed nn 10 per mo. Initiation Fee for 
| Dues paid {Under $30.00 per week..25c per mo. Employed ..... 50c 
Over $30.00 per week....50c per mo. 


Signature 


